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Abstract 

The young people at the centre of Buffy the Vampire Slayer present themselves as an 
alternative family that contrasts with the programme's conventional families. This 
device helps to raise awareness about changing family structures in contemporary 
Western society, particularly with respect to the family’s capacity to facilitate the 
development of young people. The series implies that the stability associated with the 
nuclear family is often illusory and/or achieved at the price of young people's freedom 
and agency. The alternative structure, by contrast, answers the call for the ‘democratisa- 
tion’ of the family (Giddens, 1999) and is coded positively in spite of many weaknesses. 
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Fe and friends are central themes in TV shows aimed primarily at teen and 
young adult audiences (for example Friends, Neighbours, Hollyoaks and Fresh 
Prince of Bel-Air). These shows often convey strong messages concerning the proper 
roles, expectations and duties of family and friends in contemporary Western 
societies. They are a useful resource for examining popular thinking on these matters 
as well as areas of social change. Norman Denzin (1987) (cited in Cheal, 2000: 77) 
‘is concerned that “television set family myths” portrayed in soap operas and situation 
comedies are out of touch with the realities of family life for most people. They are 
“cultural fantasies”, which do not provide practical guidelines for how to live today’ 
In this paper, we examine the conceptions of family and friends portrayed in Buffy 
the Vampire Slayer (BtVS). Our analyses suggest that this critically and academically 
acclaimed series (Kaveney, 2002a; Crawford, 2002; Wilcox and Lavery, 2002; South, 
2003) is far more pertinent to the shifting experience of family life than the soaps 
and situation comedies Denzin criticizes. Its portrayal of young people and family life 
often supports recent research into changes in these areas, but by offering complex, 
concrete and often metaphorical representations it is able to raise awareness and 
deepen its audience’s insight into complex social phenomena. In many ways it 
reflects back to its young audience their own bewildering and challenging experi- 
ences of family life. 

The series is well documented for its use of vampires and demons as metaphors 
for the horrors of teen life (Udovitch, 2000; Kaveney, 2002b; Money, 2002). Its seven 
seasons trace the progress of a trio of young people, Buffy, Willow and Xander, first 
shown as high school juniors, school librarian Rupert Giles, and a changing group of 
friends and partners. The first three seasons show us their experiences of the joys 
and miseries of teenage life; later (season five onwards) we revisit these through the 
experiences of a new central character, Buffy’s sister, Dawn, to whom the friends 
become substitute family. The series revolves around the discovery and defeat of 
vampires and demons by the friends, who name themselves the Scooby-gang, or 
‘Scoobies’. Although the series originates in the US, it is widely viewed in the UK and 
Australia and has a smaller cult following in Europe. It was conceived as a programme 
that would be able to address issues and experiences that preoccupy young people 
in the West (Robinson, 2001). Its enormous popularity, exemplified by the prolifera- 
tion of web-sites, discussion groups, and fan and slash fiction is testament to its 
capacity to satisfy the imaginative and emotional demands of a wide audience. 

BtVS is merciless in its revelation of the dependence on oppression, hierarchies 
and structural inequalities that hold traditional and nuclear families together. 
Although it shows a longing for the certainties and securities of these conventional 
families, this is juxtaposed with relentless attention to the dependence on the lack 
of self-determination of subordinate members that underpins that security. In the end 
the happy conventional family is shown to be a contradiction in terms because its 
survival depends on denying full humanity to its members. 

The alternative family is also far from idealized. Like the conventional families, its 
strengths and weaknesses are closely related. Its strengths lie in its non-hierarchical 
structures, which allow adult members freedom of choice with respect to their 
responsibilities and loyalties. Relationships in BtVS, both within this alternative family 
and between individuals, can be understood in terms of Anthony Giddens’ (1991, 
1994) concept of the ‘pure relationship’, which he sees as the ‘prototypical post- 
traditional personal relation’ (Giddens, 1994: 74). 
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Giddens (1992: 58) defines the pure relationship as a ‘situation where a social 
relation is entered into for its own sake, for what can be derived by each person from 
a sustained association with another; and which is continued only in so far as it is 
thought by both parties to deliver enough satisfactions for each individual to stay 
within it’. He claims that in modern ‘post traditional’ societies, our relationships with 
each other are governed less by the external demands and obligations derived from 
social structure and more by our needs for personal fulfilment. 

The members of ‘alternative’ families in BtVS ultimately make existential choices 
about commitment and about remaining with the family group; there is no legal, 
religious or physical compulsion. They make decisions based on dialogue and nego- 
tiation, on balancing their needs with the needs of others, on their understanding of 
moral imperatives. This means they may cause pain by leaving or by choosing not to 
meet the needs of another group member. It also means they should not cause pain 
by compelling others to remain within roles and relationships that they find destruc- 
tive or unfulfilling. Lynn Jamieson (1999: 479) is critical of Giddens’ concept of the 
‘pure relationship’. Although she recognizes that these relationships ‘necessarily 
contain the internal tensions of attempting to reconcile mutual trust and commitment 
with the knowledge that the relationship is voluntary and only “good until further 
notice”’, she claims that the pure relationship is often neither equal nor democratic, 
and that Giddens does not recognize the internal conflict and disappointment it can 
also bring. 

Nevertheless it may be that the picture presented by BtVS is more faithful to the 
experience of growing numbers of young people. The message contained in BtVS is 
that young people can and do cope with and survive the inevitable deficiencies of 
unconventional family forms. 


FAMILY AND SOCIETY 


The conventional nuclear family, whilst still very much in evidence, is now in com- 
petition with a variety of other living arrangements (Stacey, 1991; Baylies, 1996; Silva 
and Smart, 1999; Cheal, 2000). David Cheal (2000) notes that although the ‘normal’ 
family continues to be a cultural ideal, there is an increasing diversity of living 
arrangements in modern Western societies that pose a challenge to existing family 
theory. Elizabeth Silva and Carol Smart (1999: 3-6) recognize that whilst ‘conjugal, 
heterosexual parents with an employed male breadwinner’ remains a standard family 
pattern, changes in the family’s economic role and the increasing importance of 
education mean that the role of families as agents of emotional support and trans- 
mitters of cultural capital rather than as an economic unit have become more signifi- 
cant. Until the early 1970s, most people could expect to get married and have 
children, and for their marriage to remain intact well into their children’s mature 
adulthood. However, since that time: 


In most Western countries, several of the processes that resulted in the standardization 
of the family life cycle have either stopped or gone into reverse. As a result, there is 
now an increasing proportion of household configurations and sequences that depart 
from the normative pattern of family life. (CCheal, 2000: 60) 


This has created diverse patterns of dependency for young people (Furlong and 
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Cartmel, 1997) that impact on their identities and life chances. Changes include 
increasing births to teenage, unmarried mothers, increased cohabitation before or 
instead of marriage, ‘commuter marriages’ (where partners live in different cities), 
increased divorce and single parenthood by choice giving rise to a diversity of alterna- 
tive lifestyles and disrupted life cycle patterns: ‘Parenthood may come before 
marriage, and individuals may cycle into and out of marriage and family formation 
many times, without ever completing the task of raising their children into independ- 
ent adults’ (Furlong and Cartmel, 1997: 73). The fact of such changes is now even 
evidenced in the growing number of children’s books featuring non-normative family 
forms. For example, The Suitcase Kid by Jacqueline Wilson, Ann Bryant’s Step Family 
series, Louis Baum’s J Want to See the Moon and Billy and Belle by Sarah Garland 
feature divorce, single parenthood, step families and mixed race families. These 
changes indicate that people today, especially women, are less prepared than previ- 
ously to remain in unsatisfactory relationships and that they are giving their own 
personal needs for happiness and fulfilment a higher priority. Jeffrey Weeks et al. 
(1999: 85) discuss the development of families of choice amongst gay and lesbian 
people, arguing that ‘as we culturally prioritize individual choice and the acceptance 
of diversity, commitment becomes increasingly a matter of negotiation rather than 
ascription’. 

It is not surprising that the valorization of what people may think of as the ‘normal’ 
family is something that we regularly see in television shows. Non-normative family 
forms are the cause of varying degrees of concern and interest for many ordinary 
people as well as policy makers, researchers and academics. Our analysis notes how 
BtVS demonstrates in concrete and metaphorical ways the dramatic effect of family 
behaviours on young people’s lives and emotions, and goes on to make connections 
with research into the impact of family behaviour on young people’s development 
and achievement. 


DYSFUNCTION AND OPPRESSION IN ‘TRADITIONAL’ FAMILIES IN 
BtVS 


There is a trend today to use the term ‘traditional family’ to refer to arrangements 
involving long-term married, heterosexual couples and their children - the ‘nuclear’ 
family. There is also an assumption that this family form is ‘traditional’ in that it has 
existed successfully for a long time. However, Giddens (1999) points out that what 
most people mean by the ‘traditional family’ is an idealized form of what was actually 
a transitory state in the 1950s as one family form metamorphosed into another. We 
might more accurately describe as ‘traditional’ the family arrangements typical of 
earlier societal forms. Interestingly, we see the family as ‘traditional’ in both of these 
senses in BtVS, and they are both portrayed as dysfunctional, if not dangerous or 
downright evil, and as oppressive. For the purpose of this paper and to avoid 
confusion we use the term ‘traditional’ to refer to the extended patriarchal family. 
The term ‘conventional’ is used as an umbrella form to include those earlier 
traditional forms as well as the nuclear family itself. ‘Alternative’ is used to refer to 
the wide range of emergent family structures such as single parent, blended, step, 
non-genetic and gay and lesbian families. 

Although the nuclear family is shown as inadequate, its apparent ideals of love, 
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care and mutual respect are nevertheless endorsed in BtVS, highlighted through the 
absence of these in vampire families. 


The feudal family: vampires and demons 


‘Family’ is an important concept for demons and vampires in BtVS. Kristina Busse 
(2002) notes that in the first two seasons the word ‘family’ appears more often in 
connection with vampiric relations than it does with human ones. For example, the 
arch-villain of season one, the uber-vampire, the Master and his long-term servant 
Darla repeatedly refer to their clan as family, for example, in Welcome to the 
Hellmouth, 1.1 (season one, episode one) and Angel, 1.7 (season one, episode 
seven). Vampires (other than the soulful Angel and, more recently, the love-sick 
Spike) appear to have no other important relations; they are connected primarily to 
those who have sired them and those they sire in their turn. 

We think this vision of family in BtVS, portraying the relations of vampires and 
demons, resembles a form older than the 20th-century nuclear model. It is clearly 
seen as undesirable for various reasons. Its association with evil characters is 
sufficient in itself to signal this, but the vampire symbolically rejects the nuclear 
family by destroying it: ‘Most vampires begin their unlife by killing their biological 
relations, thus severing their old ties in order to become part of their new vampiric 
family’ (Busse, 2002: 210). 

As Busse (2002: 209) observes: ‘Even though vampires are mostly amoral, 
murderous fiends, they do watch out for their own and are attached to their 
immediate relations’? However, the nature of this attachment is unwholesome. The 
vampire collapses the roles of parent and lover, thus challenging the incest taboo: ‘As 
the vampires enact sexual and parental relationships, they question culture’s clear 
separation of parent and lover, most explicitly expressed in the incest prohibition’ 
(Busse, 2002: 215). This is displayed most clearly in the menage-a-trois between Spike 
(sired by Drusilla), Drusilla (sired by Angel) and Angel (sired by Darla). In Innocence 
(2.3) Drusilla welcomes the newly evil Angel (whom she frequently refers to as 
‘Daddy’) back to the fold: “‘We’re family again. We'll feed and we'll play’. In Crush 
(5.14), Drusilla urges Spike to return to LA with her to join Angel, saying that she 
wants them to be a family again. But this family is an incestuous, in-bred and jealousy- 
ridden group. As Busse points out, vampire relations may embrace familial affection, 
but this is an affection distorted and degraded by its close association with killing and 
by an unwholesome and culturally forbidden sexuality. 

Vampires’ family structure is feudal in its emphasis upon obedience and servitude, 
and punishment for failure to obey and serve can be extreme. The Master, an ancient 
vampire, is obeyed and served by those he has sired and their descendants, (notably 
Darla and Angel). He perfunctorily kills a family member for failing to kill the Slayer 
(1.2). The Master, Spike and even the air-headed Harmony are seen commanding 
groups of vampire ‘minions’ whose role is to unquestioningly carry out the wishes of 
their superior. Relations here are anything but democratic; individuals are seen to exist 
first and foremost to benefit their parents/sires, not themselves. When Angel and, 
later, Spike break with their ‘family’ to pursue their own agendas, their sires (Darla 
and Drusilla respectively) try to entice them back into the fold. Relations between 
vampire parents and their offspring are ultimately dishonest and destructive. Angel, 
too, kills Darla when she becomes a threat to the human that he loves, Buffy. 
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We consider that by locating this traditional, feudal family structure primarily 
within the vampire world, the series effectively denies it any positive representation. 
It is shown to fail to offer even a semblance of democracy to its youth and is charac- 
terized by neglect and abandonment when things become difficult. By contrast with 
this traditional and hierarchical feudalism, the nuclear family, in spite of its acknowl- 
edged flaws, is often subtly presented as embracing the idea of tolerance of those 
who think for themselves. It is not founded on an old-fashioned and unreasonable 
demand for obedience. However, as we shall see, the nuclear family ultimately fails 
its members in practice. 


The failure of the nuclear family: human relations 


Although BiVS highlights flaws in the nuclear family the idea of the family is not 
fundamentally challenged. In many ways its ideals are endorsed. For example, in 
Pangs (4.8) Buffy is determined to provide a very traditional Thanksgiving meal for 
her friends; in Hell’s Bells (6.16) Xander expresses a desire to create a family with 
Anya, as an escape from his own dysfunctional one. 

But this elevation of the family is also juxtaposed with anger that it never lives up 
to the idealized picture, particularly as a source of support to young people. In this 
respect the attitude of the young in BtVS is characteristic of adolescent and teenage 
responses to their families. They are unable to forgive them for their flaws. Thus Ted 
(2.11) shows the adolescent Buffy’s fears about her mother Joyce’s new partner (he’s 
an evil robot); in Gingerbread (3.11) Buffy’s mother, Joyce, and Willow’s mother are 
instrumental in bringing about a witch-hunt in which they actively try to kill their 
own daughters, to destroy their power; season five shows a teenager’s fear/hope that 
she does not really belong to her birth family to be well-founded when Dawn finds 
that she is not even human, her early memories of family life a fiction. The ‘loss’ of 
family implied here brings with it a threatening loss of identity, echoing Giddens 
(1999) who notes our contemporary fear of an ‘empty identity’, one that can no 
longer be guaranteed by family ties and has to be continually constructed and recon- 
structed. Family life as portrayed in BtVS displays a range of features increasingly 
recognizable in real families: single parenthood, domestic violence, neglect and a 
general lack of communication and understanding between older and younger gener- 
ations. Busse (2002) describes how the three principal characters, Buffy, Xander and 
Willow, come from more or less dysfunctional homes. Buffy’s parents are divorced. 
Her father left her mother, Joyce, for a younger woman (his secretary) and he is 
portrayed as distant (both physically and psychologically). Joyce is ‘well-meaning but 
ineffectual’ (Williams, 2002: 610); she tries to be a good mother but is represented 
as not understanding her daughter and, as a working single mother, often too busy 
with her own life to take an interest or provide support (see Williams, 2002 for a 
discussion of the difficulties of mother-daughter relationships as portrayed in BtVS). 
We are made aware of regular fighting and drunkenness, and possible abuse, in 
Xander’s family. Willow’s family appear uninterested and neglectful. These young 
people therefore look to each other for the support, care and respect that their 
families of origin do not provide. 

In addition to its failure to support its young people, as Giddens (1999) points out, 
the modern nuclear family is undemocratic, especially for young people, women and 
those with non-normative sexuality, and is based upon an imbalance of power and 
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upon fixed roles. Thus it is a family form that is agreeable for some and oppressive 
for others. We see this characteristic of the nuclear family most clearly drawn in BtVS 
in the episode aptly entitled Family (6.6). Here Willow’s new partner, Tara Maclay 
(whose sexuality during season 5 becomes firmly identified as lesbian), is pursued by 
her bullying father and brother, who have come to Sunnydale to remove her from 
college as she reaches maturity. They try to manipulate and control her (as it seems 
they did her mother) by convincing her that she is a demon. 

In this episode the nuclear family is rejected because it is exploitative, particularly 
for young women. Tara’s family has perpetuated the myth that its women become 
part-demon once they are adult and uses this to keep them at home, out of sight and 
in servitude. Mr Maclay tells the Scoobies, ‘we know how to control her . . . problem’. 
It is easy to see this as a representation of social and religious constructions of women 
that suggest they need to be restrained because they are intrinsically evil. Keeping 
them obediently at home is presented as being in their best interest and in the best 
interest of society. BtVS unmasks this set of beliefs as a poor excuse for obtaining 
women’s domestic servitude and restricting young women’s sexual behaviour. The 
family in dress and accent are stereotypical red-neck religious fanatics. Tara’s cousin 
Beth, outraged at Tara’s selfish pursuit of an education and life of her own, reveals 
the true motivation when she says: 


There’s a house that needs taking care of. Donny and your dad having to do for 
themselves, while you’re down here having God knows what kind of lifestyle. 


Maclay is scornful about being stopped by ‘two little girls’ in his determination to 
reclaim his daughter, but it is fitting in view of his portrayal of women as demons, 
that it is the Summers sisters, both female, both not entirely normally human (mystic 
key and vampire slayer) who stand up to him first. 

The new Scooby family makes it possible to explore how a family can function 
once traditional compulsions have been removed. Family establishes one of the non- 
genetic family’s central tenets - belonging is based on free will: 


Mr Maclay: The girl belongs with her family. Hope that’s clear to the rest of you (. . .) 


Buffy: You wanna take Tara out of here against her will (. . .) You just gotta go through 
me 


Dawn: And me...) 

Xander: You're dealing with all of us. 

Spike: ’Cept me...) 

[Shot of Giles, Dawn, Buffy, Willow, Tara, Xander and Anya all standing together] 

Mr Maclay: We're her blood kin - who the hell are you? 

Buffy: We’re family. 
Spike’s humorous insistence that he is not part of this and does not care what 
happens to Tara is not just incidental. He does not choose to commit to the new 
family. Spike’s ambivalence about membership runs throughout season five; however, 
when he is most committed, they do not necessarily welcome him. The family is no 


longer the place where they ave to take you in. It is the place you choose to be if 
they choose to have you. Family makes a clear statement that the Scooby group is a 
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family and a better, kinder form of family than the nuclear alternative. The presen- 
tation of Tara’s family here and later of Dawn’s wish that no-one should leave the 
home (Older And Far Away 6.4) in a negative light, indicate that the alternative 
family as an institution that people join and leave of their own free will (as indicated 
by Weeks et al., 1999) is ultimately coded positive. 


FINDING AN ALTERNATIVE 


Thus both forms of ‘conventional’ family, feudal and nuclear, are shown as either 
dysfunctional or oppressive, making problematic rather than facilitating the develop- 
ment of autonomy and independence in young people. The nuclear family, though 
ostensibly based upon love and mutual respect, is an institution whose structure 
allows the oppression of its relatively powerless members, including teenagers, and 
threatens them with real dangers. 

Given BtVS’s extensive critique of the conventional family, it is not surprising that 
it explores alternatives. From episode one, Buffy’s friends begin to form a support 
network that usurps some of the practical and emotional functions of the family. The 
sharing of the secret of Buffy’s calling gives her friends a special responsibility for 
each other. Their parents’ ignorance about the supernatural threats in Sunnydale 
reinforces the protective familial relationship developed amongst the Scoobies. Only 
they can look out for each other. On one level, then, the Scooby ‘family’ is merely a 
heightened representation of a particular stage in adolescent development, when 
young people turn to their peers for support, cease to confide in the family and in 
more extreme cases break with it, as Buffy does, temporarily, at the end of season 
two. The idea that young people’s worlds are full of terrors and dangers that parents 
cannot see (or refuse to acknowledge), so friends have to give support instead, is an 
obvious interpretation of the Scoobies’ experiences. At one point Buffy says to her 
mother, ‘open your eyes, Mom. What do you think has been going on for the past 
two years - the fights, the weird occurrences? How many times have you washed 
blood out of my clothing?’ in an episode that shows a parent ignoring signs of the 
most disturbing activities that actually signal critical information about her daughter’s 
identity (Becoming part 2, 2.22). 

However, in The Body (5.16) we see the Scoobies coded as a family with full-blown 
responsibilities. This family could not be more ‘alternative’: Dawn is reared by two 
lesbian witches, a builder and his ex-demon fiancé, a disgraced English librarian, now 
running a magic shop, a sister returned from the dead (or, earlier, a robot pretend- 
ing to be her sister) and her sister’s secret vampire lover. This would seem to 
encourage the viewer to consider the programme as a metaphorical exploration of 
radically different family structures. 


Becoming a family: home and childcare 


The emergence of the Scoobies as a full family is precipitated by the narrative device 
of removing the remaining active parent through the sudden death of Buffy’s mother 
(The Body). Thus Buffy has the trappings of a family: house, responsibilities, but no 
resident parent. After Buffy’s own (as it turns out, temporary) death at the end of 
Season 5, Willow and Tara move into the house, sleeping in Joyce’s bedroom, a 
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symbol of their new parental role. The emergent Scooby family thus has a domestic 
space in which to operate and responsibilities to inherit. 

1630 Revello Drive is an immaculate, suburban, middle-class representation of 
safety and normality. It is the place where there should always be someone for you. 
When Dawn is left alone overnight in Wrecked (6.17) this is a clear signal the 
family/group has become dysfunctional. Nevertheless, the voluntary nature of family 
support is signified by the contrasts between Revello Drive and the house in the 
traditional, as opposed to this post-modern, gothic horror story. The traditional gothic 
home has a threatening claustrophobic atmosphere (Manderley’ and ‘“Thornfield’ are 
obvious examples), often read as indicative of the oppressive nature of the home and 
family for women (Figes, 1982). By comparison Buffy’s home is light and cheerful. It 
is the place that lets you go, reinforcing the underlying voluntarism of the alternative 
family. When Dawn longs for the kind of security offered by the idealized nuclear 
family, she wishes casually that everyone would stop leaving, meaning only that she 
wants a stable network of relationships. However, Halfrek, the vengeance demon, 
grants her wish. The Scoobies and the guests who come to their party find that they 
literally cannot leave the house because of Halfrek’s curse. This is clearly shown to 
be unacceptable and dangerous, implying that the alternative family signified by 
Revello Drive is not intended to be a woman’s domestic prison. That does not mean 
it is always safe there. The house, as the symbol of love and freedom is always under 
threat from outside. It can’t be as secure against the world as a gothic mansion (or 
the nuclear family) - that is part of the price of freedom. Demons/vampires repeat- 
edly trash Revello Drive. The Scooby family’s communal and voluntary efforts ensure 
its survival and renewal. Xander does repair work; Buffy tries to stop the cellar 
flooding; Anya does the accounts. Youth suddenly faces the dilemmas of maturity and 
being a ‘family’ becomes more than making statements about mutual support. 

After Buffy dies, Dawn is not sent to live with her father. Xander explains to the 
Buffybot (a robotic version of Buffy created to fool vampires) that Mr Summers might 
take Dawn away if he ‘thought the real Buffy was gone’ and Dawn adds ‘And I wanna 
stay here, with you and Willow and Tara’. At this point, even the robot is more family 
than the blood relation can be. Willow and Tara have a traditionally parental role and 
they look after Dawn on a day-to-day basis. When Willow and Tara break up, Tara 
gives Dawn the stereotypical divorcing parent’s speech, ‘you know that I will always 
be there for you’, telling her that the split had nothing to do with Dawn herself 
(Smashed, 6.9). Spike and Buffy also mimic traditional parents on occasions. Their 
tortured relationship is put on hold when Dawn is in danger. Like anxious parents, 
they scour the streets for their rebellious child, who does not realize what she is 
doing and has to be rescued from a fate worse than death - being ‘changed’ by a 
vampire, a thinly veiled metaphor here for loss of virginity and becoming a teenage 
rebel (All the Way, 6.6). In many respects, then, the Scoobies are shown to be Dawn’s 
family, albeit a very unconventional one, and their successes and failures can be inter- 
preted as indicative of the strengths and weaknesses of unconventional family forms. 
These are particularly noticeable in the family’s effect on Dawn’s achievement at 
school. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE FAMILY AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
DEVELOPMENT 


Research indicates that divorce that involves conflict impacts negatively on children’s 
well-being and school performance (Corville-Smith, 1995; Forehand et al., 1995) as 
do neglect and poor organization (Way and Rossman, 1994; 1996). Wendy Way and 
Marilyn Rossman also suggest that dialogue and democracy may improve educational 
performance, as do valuing education and monitoring progress according to Scott- 
Jones (1995). Dawn’s alternative-style home life offers an almost text-book illustration 
of the best and worst in child-rearing. 

Dawn represents the classic troubled adolescent, with identity problems. As horror 
fantasy, the series is able to make this more tangible than usual. Dawn discovers that 
she is not real but created a couple of months ago to serve some mystical purpose. 
Commonplace envy of the elder sister’s greater freedom, privileges and exciting 
lifestyle is magnified by the sister’s role as the ‘chosen one’, vampire slayer with super- 
power, who is allowed to roam the streets at night mixing with anyone and anything. 
Buffy’s boyfriends (two vampires and a chemically enhanced commando) are ultra- 
dangerous with high body counts in their histories. Dawn constantly feels neglected 
and complains that her sister excludes her, does not really love her and has more 
important things to do. She steals, lies, truants and gets into dangerous company. 

First, she is the child of divorce, conflict and loss and experiences the kind of 
constant change in the adult world around her that Wei Jun Yeung, Greg Duncan and 
Martha Hill (2001) identified as a more significant damaging factor than divorce itself. 
Her parents are divorced, but she also loses members of her alternative family. Buffy 
takes over as parent, but dies saving Dawn (and the world). Willow and Tara separate, 
and Tara leaves. Spike, who clearly cares for her, is always being excluded from the 
circle as a result of his tempestuous relationship with Buffy. In this respect he is rather 
like the boyfriend(s) of a single mother - around for a while to give attention and 
affection, then absent. The school counsellor (actually a vengeance demon) blames 
Dawn’s ‘family’ for her falling grades, making a direct correlation between instability 
at home and difficulties at school. Both Buffy and the counsellor/demon use the same 
words to Dawn: ‘the most important job I have is looking out for you’. In practice, 
this is not true; Dawn does not have enough commitment from either of them. The 
demon is more concerned with her general crusade against parents than helping 
children, as her spell to confine them all to the house is as damaging to Dawn as it 
is to the rest of the family. Characteristically for the series, the authorities are shown 
to have their own agendas, rather than the interests of the children, at heart. 

Buffy is preoccupied with her own angst about being alive, being evil and enjoying 
sex with Spike. Although the counsellor is actually a vengeance demon, her message 
to Buffy is still valid: 


Halfrek: . . . this girl was in pain and none of you could hear it. (Dawn looks down) I 
could hear her crying out everywhere I went in this town. (Anya looking guilty) It was 
unbearable. And none of you knew. (Older and Far Away, 6.14) 


In some respects, then, BtVS suggests that a looser family structure will almost inevi- 
tably involve a degree of conflict as individuals negotiate their place within it. It may 
also lead to instability as people move in and out of the family and this is likely to be 
particularly painful for its younger members. 
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Dawn is sometimes neglected, sometimes indulged. When the Scoobies were at 
High School, the vampires and demons they fought represented the terrors of teenage 
life: unpopularity, school pressures, sex. Now they are more like the monsters of 
adulthood. There is the Hell God, Glory, the epitome of the ‘me’ generation; the sad, 
misogynist nonentities who serve as villains in season six and the monster of 
addiction stalking Willow. Bereavement becomes monstrous, firstly when Dawn tries 
to reincarnate Joyce, then when Willow herself becomes monstrous with grief. These 
and other traumas understandably distract Dawn’s Scooby family from her immediate 
care from time to time. This has an effect on their ability to provide the features Diane 
Scott-Jones (1995) discusses, namely indications that they value education and 
consistent monitoring of the child’s progress. When Joyce dies, Buffy makes sacri- 
fices for Dawn, giving up college to cope with the aftermath of the bereavement 
(Tough Love, 5.19). Nevertheless, she is still faced with the school principal 
informing her that Dawn has been cutting classes: 


Buffy: What about all the times I asked you how school was and you said, ‘Fine?’ 
Dawn: Well it was! (softly) You didn’t ask if I was in it when it was fine. 


Clearly asking her how school was did not probe deeply enough or show the 
attention to detail needed to support a child through a difficult time. The monitoring 
was cursory, but the valuing was weak too. Scott-Jones (1995) reports that parents 
who themselves study show their commitment to education, which results in higher 
commitment to education on the part of students, but Dawn is dismayed to realize 
that Buffy may well never finish university and lacks the maturity to appreciate that 
this results from Buffy’s need to provide for her. The variable value placed on school 
by Dawn’s family also suggests alternative families may have alternative value systems. 
It was traditionally accepted that the role of the family was socialization and the trans- 
mission of values as well as psychological stability (Parsons, 1955; Zimmerman, 
1947). In the case of the Scoobies, however, the values transmitted may be subcul- 
tural rather than mainstream; their perspective places the fight against demons and 
the apocalypse above the need for homework and school attendance. Dawn gradually 
learns to prioritize the never-ending battle against the forces of darkness. In this 
respect the Scooby family could symbolize any family, those from ethnic or religious 
minorities for example, that chooses to place the values of its group, perhaps the 
need for religious observances, above the expectations of the state system. 

Buffy clearly cares for Dawn. She constantly tries to take the role of parent. She 
tries to protect Dawn emotionally too, by keeping her away from the demon research 
the Scoobies do. There are parallels between Buffy’s situation and that of a single 
mother; Buffy already has an ‘evening job’ (killing vampires) but her financial 
situation leads her to take a mind-numbing job in a fast-food outlet (Doublemeat 
Palace, 6.12), where she is sometimes required to work extra shifts without notice. 
Both emotional and financial support are inconsistently provided. 

In spite of her concerns and sacrifices, Buffy’s devotion to Dawn conflicts with 
her own needs, particularly with respect to men/vampires. Like Joyce in Ted she asso- 
ciates with an unsuitable male, entering into a clandestine relationship with Spike. 
Although in this instance the male cares for Dawn, the result is that Dawn is neglected 
through Buffy’s involvement in and maintenance of this secret relationship. The 
consequences of this, combined with lack of organization, are that neither Willow 
nor Buffy come home to care for Dawn one night. Willow is usually a strong support 
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for Dawn, but her addiction to magic causes her to risk Dawn’s safety and breaks the 
trust they had. Thus the unconventional family lacks the clear economic structure 
and sexual roles that can characterize traditional and nuclear families. It provides love 
and care, but inconsistently and unpredictably, with family members at times liable 
to give their own needs and desires priority. 

Buffy fails to plan meals properly and forgets about Dawn’s social arrangements. 
She forgets a social services visit. On this visit, the officer observes the unorthodox 
nature of the Buffy home. Spike is brooding in a chair, status uncertain. Dawn is late 
for school; Willow appears to be Buffy’s lesbian partner; magic herbs are interpreted 
as cannabis. The impression is given that it is never quite clear who will take Dawn 
to school, get her meals, get her out of bed, showing a clear lack of value for 
schooling. Although there is objective and immediate evidence (poor performance 
at school) that Dawn is not thriving and indeed the audience knows it is even worse 
than the social services think, nevertheless officialdom is presented as capricious and 
interfering. 

Finally, there is a mixture of the democracy and dialogue Way and Rossman (1994; 
1996) show to have a positive impact on children’s success and the autocracy that 
has the reverse effect. The patriarchal autocracy of traditional, and many nuclear 
families, is missing and Dawn is often involved in serious discussions. She chooses 
her home once her mother and sister are dead. Willow works hard to help Dawn 
understand and to involve her. Much of the time Willow also offers a positive model 
as someone who clearly genuinely values education. She learns for fun, both in her 
pursuit of her degree and in her study of magic. She helps Dawn in a particularly 
effective way, trying to understand her homework and find ways to make it more 
interesting. Yet the lack of dialogue between Dawn and Buffy is striking. When in 
Tough Love, (5.19) Buffy tries to impose order and discipline so that she will not lose 
guardianship of Dawn, she does this autocratically, without explanation, increasing 
Dawn’s resentment. They all exclude her for her own protection from time to time, 
particularly in season five, when life and death issues relating directly to Dawn are 
not disclosed to her. Much of the time, however, Willow, Tara and Xander offer Dawn 
the opportunity to discuss her concerns even when Buffy is strict or dismissive. It is 
not until the end of season six, that Buffy begins to realize that she will have to find 
a way to help Dawn face and fight danger, not attempt to control her so that she 
never meets it. This provides a very important parenting lesson and they move into 
season seven with a more balanced relationship. In season seven, Dawn starts a new 
school and Buffy starts to teach her the martial arts she will need to patrol and defend 
herself from the vampires and demons that represent the challenges of maturation. 
Later in Season 7, as rifts appear between Buffy and the rest of the household, in an 
act illustrative of Dawn’s equal status in the household, she asks Buffy to leave, saying 
‘this is my house too’ (Empty Places, 7.19). 

In many ways the alternative family creates excellent opportunities for discussion 
and democracy. Although, as Buffy’s actions show, particular members may be over- 
whelmed by responsibility and inept at dealing with the complexities of adolescent 
behaviour, there is no structural reason why the alternative family should be auto- 
cratic in its operation. It has the advantage that its members are not hierarchically 
organized. They do not feel obliged to follow the lead of a head of household. Thus 
they may ameliorate curt or undemocratic behaviour towards children rather than 
feeling obliged to reinforce it. In this way the alternative family exposes the child to 
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multiple perspectives and provides supportive individuals to help when the main 
carer functions poorly. Nevertheless, Jamieson (1999) argues that Giddens evades the 
contradiction between parenting and the implications of democratic, ‘pure relation- 
ships’ in families. She points out that child-parent relations are generally not based 
on equality. In addition, they are often not as ‘close’ as some parents would like, 
although they generally entail more long-term commitment than the requirement of 
the pure relationship to be ‘good until further notice’. BtVS recognizes the contra- 
dictions, conflicts and drawbacks of alternative families but sees these as the lesser 
of evils. 


CONCLUSION: A MORE MATURE VERSION OF THE FAMILY? 


The episode Normal Again (6.17) presents competition between the idealized 
version of the nuclear family (Buffy, her mother and father, never separated, adoring 
her) and her created, non-genetic family. Buffy, under the influence of a monster’s 
poison has flashes in which she believes her birth family has been recreated and she 
is in an asylum; the non-genetic family is a schizophrenic fantasy. She only has to 
reject the non-genetic family and she can return, sane and whole to her ideal family. 
The episode presents this as an agonizing choice. The love between Buffy and her 
parents and their absolute devotion to her is not in question in her idealized world. 
In the end she chooses the Scoobies. The choice seems related not to love but to 
responsibility. In the nuclear family she is the dependent, helpless, mad daughter. In 
the non-genetic family she is strong and the others need her to survive. She turns 
from her loving mother in order to rescue her alternative family, even though this 
means fighting off the demon trying to kill them, then facing the fact that she has 
hurt them. The episode encapsulates the tension between the family forms shown in 
the series, particularly for young women. The nuclear family is cosy and secure, but 
within it they will always be children, their power restricted and their status limited. 
In the alternative family they have freedom, but also painful choices, heavy respon- 
sibilities and a fight to survive. Buffy has been presented as a feminist icon 
(Daugherty, 2001; Playden, 2001) although this is contested. This alternative family 
also sustains a feminist reading. It operates without patriarchal authority and has no 
obvious head. This sometimes means that responsibilities are unclear too. On many 
levels, Buffy in her family role appears to fracture the public/private dualism that 
underpins more traditional family operations. She tries to replace her mother and 
takes on private tasks, but has the leading public role as the Slayer. That public role, 
however, metaphorically represents the management of the private world; the 
creatures she slays often embody the private demons of adolescence and early 
adulthood. Yet they can also be indicative of wider, social ills. Buffy’s multi-dimen- 
sional role in relation to the family suggests young women will have to negotiate their 
places, blurring the distinctions between the domestic and the social. 

BtVS features young people coping with the inevitable changes that emerge from 
the democratization of relationships and removal of legal/social compulsion. The 
post-modern family is not going to be a fixed creature but is likely to be some kind 
of chameleon. This is shown to cause pain; but no more and possibly less than its 
predecessor. It is also shown to be survivable - you don’t know what’s coming, it 
may be tough but you'll get over it and there will (probably) always be someone there 
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for you. It presents children with different kinds of risks; more uncertainty perhaps 
and potential for disorganization and disruption, but less likelihood of commodifica- 
tion and repression and more opportunity for experiencing multiple perspectives and 
for taking responsibility. The impact on schooling will depend on promoting effective 
behaviours regardless of family structure, rather than attempting to recommend or 
impose a monolithic system. 
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